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'DCTJ  UNLPJR'  COUNTRIES  PRtVIDS 
^  KE^Y  2  BILLION  POeiDS  FOOD 

Lend-Lecise  in  Reverse 

Lend-Lease  follows  the  '-'principle  of 
mutual  assistance".    "While  Lend-Lease 
goods  going  abroad' has  steadily  increa- 
sed; our  allies  have  granted  U.S.  troops 
reciprocal  benefits  in  huge  volume,  also 
without  payment.    In  all  parts  of  the 
world,  from  Iceland  to. New  Zealand,  Am.er- 
ican  military  and  naval  forces  and  our 
merchant  marines  have  received  services 
and  commodities  to  satisfy  many  of  their  . 
needs. 

Both  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  de- 
voting 18  percent  of  their  total  war 
budgets  to  the  United  States  armed  forces, 
a  substantial  part  in  the  form  of- food. 
Australia  'and  New  Zealand  have  siippj-ied 
about  1,8,50,000,000  pounds  of  food  for 
our  forces  in  the  Pacific  Theater.  Army 
mess  kits  in  the  Pacific  area  are  being 
filled  with  Australian  and  Nev7  Zealand 
beef J  veal,  pork  and  various  canned  meats, 
potatoes,  sugar,  fruits  an^  vegetables. 
To  ^:hip  this  food  from  the  United  States, 
would  have  required  130  loaded  ships.. 
In-^tead  we  transported,  more  guns  arid 
tanlrs  and  equipment  which  -could  hof  be  . 
produced  in  sufficient  quantities  in  , 
Australia  and  Nev/  Zealand,  if  at  all.' 


This  Lend-Lease  program  has  meant  many 
changes  in  the  Australian  food  produc-*  . 
tion  picture.    Australia  was  not  a  big 
vegetable  eating  nation  before  the  war. 
Their  vegetables. . .principally,  cabbage, 
potatoes,  squash,  cucumbers  and  toma- 
toes ...were  produced  on  small  truck 
farms  near  the  cities.    Since  our 
Quartermaster  Corp  menus. call  for  plenty 
of  vegetables,  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
got  basic  pieces  of  farm  machinery  from 
the  United  States  under  Lend-Lease  and 
started  vegetable  production  on  a  larger, 
scale.    More  than  5  thousand  acres  'of 
pasture  land  taken  over  by  the  New 
Zealand  Agriculture  Department  have  been 
transformed  into  market  gardens  produc- 
ing up  to      and  a  half  million  pounds 
of  fresh  vegetables  per  month  for  U.S., 
Nev/  'Zealand  and  allied  armed  forces v 
Australia  in  many  cases,  has  plov/ed  up 
ground  that  was  virgin  soil  t?/o  years 
ago.    Large  quantities  of  these  vege- 
tables are  dehydrated  and  canned  in 
special  plants  constructed  since  the  war 
began«    Virtually  the  entire  output  of 
these  plants  is  going  to  the  armed  force 

Food  received  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  also  includes  more  than  400  mil- 
lion pounds  of.  beef,  veal,  lamb,  pork 
and  various  canned  meats,  millions  of 
pounds  of  Australian  and  New  Zealand  but- 
ter, cheese,  milk  and  other  dairy  prd- 
ducts.    Civilian  use  of  dairy  products 
in  these  tv/o  countries  was  high  before 
the -war,  but  has  now  been  substantially 
curtailed. 
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SLIGHTLY  MORE  MEAT  THIS  WINTER 
IS  HOME  FRONT  FORECAST 

Beef  Continues  About  the  Same,  More  V@al 

Much  change  in  the  meat  supply  picture 
cannot  be  expected  for  the  next  few  mon- 
ths, because  at  present,  about  a  third  of 
all  meat  is  going  for  military  and  war 
uses. 

The  beef  supply  representing  about  ^0  per- 
cent of  the  total  will  continue  about  the 
same  v/ith  slightly  more  for  civilians 
this  winter  than  last. 

About  a  third  more  veal  will  be  on  the 
market  for  civilians  during  the  next 
three  months  than  during  the  same  time  * 
a  year  ago.    The  American  consumer  is 
buying  only  one  pound  of  veal  to  every 
twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds  of  beef,  so 
v/ith  more  veal  available  it  will  just 
mean  substituting  another  pound  of  veal 
for  one  in  the  beef  column. 

Lamb  and  mutton  stocks  are  in  fairly  good 
supply  across  the  nation,  but  a  decline 
may  be  expected  the  first  four  months  of 
1945,  as  a  reduction  in  sheep  numbers  is 
indicated. 

Even  with  more  veal' and  beef  in  the  winter 
months,  the  total  meat  supply  will  be 
less  than  a  year  ago,  about  15  percent 
less  in  December.    Nearly  all  this  re- 
duction will  be  in  pork.    Because  of  the 
smaller  spring  and  fall  pig  crops,  there 
is  no  indication  that  pork  supplies  for 
civilians  will  increase  before  the  I94.5 
spring  pig  crop  comes  to  market... in 
November  and  December,  19^5.     However,  if 
the  war  in  Europe  ends  early  in  19/45, 
there  is  a  possibility  of  some  increase 
of  pork  to  civilians. 
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THRES  SPICES  IN  NORMAL  SUPPLY; 
PACIFIC  WAR- CURTAILS  OTHERS 

Allspice,  ginger  and  mace  are  now  in 
normal  supply,  arriving  in  amounts 
about ^ equal  to  pre-war  imports.  Ground 
allspice,  made  from  the  pea-sized  fruit 
of  a  tree  native  to  the  West  Indies, 
known  there  as  "oimento".    Our  present 
imports  come  chiefly  from  Jamaica  and 
Mexico, 


As  allspice  flavor  resembles  a  blend 
of  cinnamon,  nutmeg  and  cloves,  it  is 
easily  interchangeable  in  recipes  cal- 
ling for  these  other,  more  limited 
spices. 

Ginger  coming  from  West  Africa,  Jamaica 
and  India,  is  ground  from  the  root  of  a 
tuberous  plant. 

Mace  and  nutmeg  come  from  the  same 
-    tropical  tree.    Mace  is  the  fleshy 

growth  between  the  nutmeg  shell  and  the 
outer  husk,  and  is  orange-red  in  color. 
As  war  has  cut  off  mace  shipments  from 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  all  pre- 
sent supplies  are  from  Grenada,  in  the 
^f^^U^  West  Indies.    Mace  is  good  with 
fish  sauces,  and  a  dash  in  oyster  stew 
has  an  appetizing  effect.    Mace  also 
contributes  to  the  golden  tint  and  de- 
licate flavor  of  yellow  cakes,  and  is 
a  valuable, addition  to  chocolate  dishes. 

Since  the  supply  of  ginger,  mace  and 
allspice  is  favorable.  War  Food  Admini- 
stration restrictions  permit  their  dis- 
tribution at  practically  normal  levels. 
However,  no  increases  can  be  expected 
in  cinnamon,  nutmeg  and  pepper  until 
the  .war  in  the  Pacific  ends.  These 
spices  are  under  WFA  regulation  at  lower 
quota  percentages  based  on  their  res- 
pective availability.    That  means  that  a 
spice  packer  is  allowed  to  deliver  a 
certain  percentage  each  quarter  ?/hich 
assures  fairness  in  the  civilian  supply 
distribution. 
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LARGE  VOLUME  OF  PRESERVES 
WILL  ADD  FLAVOR  TO  DIETS 

This  year  about  650  million  pounds  of 
commercial  fruit  spreads  mil  be  made  fo? 
civilian  use,  over  five  pounds  per  capita 
Citrus  marmalade  and  apple  butter  v/ill  b( 
the  most  plentiful.    Jellies  in  good  sup- 
ply will  be  grape,  apple  and  crabapple. 
In. better  supply  are  blackberry,  peach, 
and  apricot  preserves  and  grape  jam. 
Strawberry,  raspberry  and  cherry  fruit 
preserves  are  in  short  supply  due  to 
small  crops  of  these  fruits  this  year. 

Jams,  jellies,  preserves,  marmalades  and 
fruit  butters,  produced  in  volume  this 
year  as  an  essential  part  of  our  national 
food  picture,  add  variety  and  palatabilii 
to  foods,  especially  bread  and  cereal. 
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THE  SOUP  KETTLE  19U  STYLE 

Grandmother  kept  a  soup  kettle  simmering 
on  the  back  of  the  stove,  and  added  meat 
stock  and  vegetables  from  time  to  time. 
But  most  modern  housewives  don't  often 
have  the  time  to  make  soup,  so  they  use 
dehydrated  soup  mixes,  or  canned  soups. 
Our  grandmothers  al?/ays  knew  exactly 
wh-it  was  in  their  soup, .  Here  are  a  few 
notes  on  our  modern  canned  soups  that 
will  give  housewives  some  idea  of  how 
they  are  prepared,  and  the  ingredients 
included. 

All  soups  containing  meat  or  meat  stock 
come  under  the  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.    Meat  soups 
are  packed  the  year  round,  and  vegetable 
soups  are  packed  from  choice  vegetables 
picked  at  the  height  of  the  season* 

ASPARAGUS  Made  from  fresh  young 

stalks  of  asparagus,  and  usually  con- 
tains asparagus  tips.    The  puree  is 
blended  with  butter,  and  the  virhole  is 
seasoned.    Cream  of  Asparagus  soup  is 
prepared  in  the  same  way,  with  cream 
blended  in  with  the  puree. 

BEAN*.., ...A  puree  of  pea  beans  blended 
v/ith  carrots  and  celery  and  flavored  with 
other  vegetables  and  seasoned.    Some  bean 
soups  are  flavored  with  ham  or  bacon* 

BEEF. ......  Contains  diced  beef,  beef 

broth,  barley,  carrots,  potatoes, 
celery,  tomatoes,  onion,-  parsley  and 
seasoning. 

BEEF  BOUILLON  A  clear  soup  wMch 

contains  beef  broth  but  no  solid  vege- 
tables, although  it  it  flavored  with 
celery,  leek,  parsley  and  onion. 

CLAM  CHOM)ER. ..... .Manhattan  Style  con- 
tains tomatoes,  potatoes  and  other  vege- 
tables, and  is  seasoned  with  thyme  and 
other  spices.    Nev/  England  style  con- 
tains milk,  flour  and  potatoes,  but  no 
tomato  or  thyme.    Both  are  made  of 
clams,  clam  broth  and  vegetables.  Clara 
broth  is  clear,  flavored  with  vegetables, 
but  containing  no  solid  vegetables. 


CORN  CHOWDER  Sweet  corn  combined 

with  potatoes  in  small  cubes  and  fresh 
milk,    ^sually  contains  fried  diced 
salt  pork  or  bacon. 

GUMBO  CREOLE  A  vegetable  soup 

containing  tomatoes,  rice,  okra,  celery, 
onion  and  other  vegetables, 

MOCK  TURTLE. ......  Beef  broth  with  tomato 

puree,  celery  and  herbs,  containing 
solid  pieces  of  meat.    Flavored  with 
sherry.    Some  recipes  include  hard- 
boiled  eggs. 

OXTAIL  Broth  of  oxtails  and  beef, 

tomato  puree,  carrots,  turnips,  celery, 
onion,  leek,  barley,  parsley  and 
seasoning.    Contains  sliced  oxtail 
joints  and  is  flavored  with  sherry, 

PEA.  .Made  of  green  peas,  at  the 

peak  of  the  season,  and  blended  with 
butter  and  seasoning.    Some  varieties 
contain  no  meat  stock;  otheis  contain 
beef  stock. 

SCOTCH  BROTH. . . . . . . A  thick  soup  made  of 

mutton,  barley  and  fresh  vegetables. 

VEGETABLE  A  puree  of  a  wide 

assortment  of  vegetables,  usually  in- 
cluding peas,  tomatoes,  corn,  lima 
beans,  parsley,  white  potatoes,  sweet 
potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  celery, 
cabbage,  okra,  red  peppers,  onion  and 
leek  combined  with  barley  and  macaroni 
blended  with  beef  stock, 
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MOLASSES  FAIRLY  PLENTIFUL 

Reports  from  The  War  Food  Administration 
indicate  molasses  is  fairly  plentiful. 
Made  from  sugar  cane,  it  not  only  has 
the  caloric  or  fuel  value  of  sugar  but  a 
fair  amount  of  iron.    Dark  brown  molas- 
ses, is  a  good  and  inexpensive  source  of 
iron.    One  of  the  minerals  needed  for 
healthy  blood,  especially  after  a  trip 
to  the  Red  Cross  Blood  Donor  Bank. 
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QUESTION  MARKS  IN  TIIE  RECIFE-BOOK  .. 

In  order  to  vary  ^  their  menus,  : many,  house- 
wives .  are  poring  over  al^  the- -recipe  ^ 
books  they  can  find  these  ■  -days . .. . .  Th^y '  re 
consulting  the  foreign  recipe  books... 
the  old  fashioned  ones.., .We. in  Airierica 
are  becoming  better  acquainted -with  how 
p-^ople  eat  in  other  c-ountries, .  .we're 
e\ ?n  exchanging  recipes.    Novmdays  it's 
n^:  great  novelty  to  be  invited  to  a 
Chinese  dinner. at  the  Brown's,  next 
door. ..or  a  Russian  dinner,  with  pilaff 
and  borsch.  •■  ' 

The  foreign  dislies  often  contain  many 
vegetables  in  com.bination,  and  occasion- 
„;;ally>\.th8  -vegetables  called  for  in  the 
recipe,  books  of  .other  countries  are. not 
familiar  to  Americans,  or  perhaps  we 
call  them  by  another  name. 

Here  are  ..just  a  .few  of 'those  vegetables, 
and  their  ".^descriptions,  which  may  give 
housewives  some  ^dea  of  what  to  look 
for  at'  the  market, 

•  .SAVOY  CABBAGE,  ......Sometimes  known  as 

"  Gurley  cabbage,  ^t  has  tightly-crimped, 
dark  green 'le.aves.  ^"sed  in  many  Italian 
vegetable  dishes.. 

CHINESE  CABBAGE. .... . .  Often  called  Celery 

cabbage.    It's  long-oval  in  shape  and 
soniewhat' resembles  a  bunch  of  celery. 
It .:is  cooked  or  eaten  raw  in  salads. 
Gl|jynes.-e.:.cabbage  is  being  grown  now  in 
•  . tfefer'^oi^ith  Pacific  by  our  gardening 
soldiers.  .       ,  : 

CERERIAG. , . . Also'  known  as  Celery  root, . 
a  type  of  celery  with  a  root  something 
like  a  turnip.    Only  the  root  is  eaten, 
^it_^^^;;.used  for  salads,  or  is  often  cooked. 

■  CHAYOTE... . .  ,A -form  of  squash  widely 
-•^ grown  .in  Central  America,  and  nov;  grown 
in' "California.    It  is  pear-shaped^.  .. 
green ...oa;^.... white,  and  has  a  delicate  flavor. 


CHERVIL.      .  ♦  .There  are  two  varieties,. 

salad  chervil,  which  is  leafy  and  is 
used  like,  pars-ley,  and  Turnip-Rooted 
chervil,:  , -sometimes  called  Parsnip 
chervil,  of  which  the  roots  are  cooked 
,.like  parsnips.     ^  . 

CHICORY. .....Similar  to  endive.  The 

leaves  are  used  for  salad,  and  some- 
time the  roots  are  cooked  .as  vegetables. 

COLLARDS. , .  0 . .  .Somewhat  resembling  ^..^ 
cabbage,  and  used  as  a  substitute ''fo?^ 
cabbage.    The' center  .leaves; 'if prm  a' 
loose  rosette  instead  of  a.  head.      ;  ' 

CORN  SALAD... . . . .  A  lettuce-iike-  v6ge-  ' 

table ,  also  known  as  Lamb ' s .  lettuce 
and  Fetticus.    The  leaves  are  used  iri" 
the  same  manner  as  lettuce,  or  are'  ',  ' 
boiled  as  greens.       .  ' 

DASHEEN  Sometimes  eaten  in" plab| 

of  white  potatoes,    ^t  is  a  root,     •  ' -. 
cooked  in  the. same  way  as  the  potato, 
except  that  it  isn't  suitable  for 
mashing,    Ifhen  cooked,  the  f lesfi'r^hg^s 
from  grayish  white  to  light  violet 'ih ' 
color.  - 

JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES, .....  Somewhat' ^  ' 
similar  in  flavor  to  the  Globe  artiphpke, 
but  different  in  every  other '  respect; 
A  member  of  the  sunf lov/er  family,  with 
a  root  that  is  cooked  and  •  eatpn/.eij.her 
hot  or  cold,  ••^;.>^.>Vx'4:V.;^>^'" ■ 


A  "GOOD  BUY"  LIST 

School  lunchroom  managers,  like  careful 
homemaksrs,  plan  their  menus  around  the 
Basic  Seven  Food  Chart  and  within  the 
limits  of  their  pocketbook.    These  man- 
agers have  found  that  one  secret  of 
economical  buying  is  the  selection  of 
foods  in  temporary  abundance  on  the 
local  markets.    Usually  the  price  on  a 
food  in  abundant  supply  is  louver  than 
the  price  of  a  comparable  commodity 
which  is  scarcer*    This  method  of  buy- 
ing also  helps  build  better  markets  for 
farmers  and  the  food  industry. 

Each  month,  market  specialists  in  the 
War  Food  Administration  send  a  list  of- 
plentiful  foods  to  schools  receiving 
money  from  the  Federal  School  Lunch  Fund. 
During  November,  the  list  named  such 
foods  as  peanut  butter,  apples,  onions, 
medium  cost  eggs  and  canned  green  beans 
as  being  in  good  supply  across  the  na- 
tion.   In  addition,  the  list  also  had  a 
section  devoted  to  foods  in  good  supply 
in  the  locality  where  the  school  does 
its  food  purchasing.    This  part  of  the 
list  changed  across  the  nation  chiefly 
in  respect  to  the  variety  of  locally 
grown  produce. 

Temporary  seasonal  surpluses  of  food 
are  not  new, . , either  now  or  before  the 
war.    Numerous  reasons  account  for  a 
local  surplus  or  a  national  abundance 
of  certain  produce.    Good  growing 
weather  and  irregularities  in  the  sea- 
sons frequently  contribute  to  crops  which 
are  larger  than  expected,  or  to  over- 
lapping crops.    Lack  of  m.anpo:^jer  and 
transportation  are  two  other  causes  which 
often  give  rise  to  local  supplies  in 
unusual  quantity.    TTnen  icing  facilities 
or  storage  space  is  not  available  for 
perishable  foods,  these  foods  must  be 
moved  quickly.    With  the  cooperation  of 
govermient,  industry,  trade,  schools  and 
homemakers,  these  stocks  of  abundant  foods 
can  be  channeled  into  usefulness  instead 
of  being  wasted. 


Food  Editors  might  v/ant  to  point  out 
that  by  making  additional  purchases  of 
abundant  foods  the  homemaker  is  not 
hoarding.    Rather  she  is  taking  the 
press'ore  off  foods  which  are  in  scarce 
supply. 
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IlvIPORTED  FIGS,  DATES 
AID  WAR-TIME  SUPPLY 

The  War  ""^ood  Administration  arxno'anced 
recently  that  5,000  tons  of  dried  figs 
from  Turkey  may  be  available  for  import- 
ation into  the  U.S.  in  the  near  future. 
These  will  be  allocated  to  American  im- 
porters on  the  basis  of  individual  fig 
imports  during  the  12  months  ending 
June  30,  1937.    The  im.porters  in  turn 
will  sell  them  to  industrial  users  in 
bulk  lots  and  to  civilians  in  popular 
sized  packages. 

Though  the  expected  im.ports  from  Turkey 
just  about  double  our  total  pre-war  fig 
imports,  civilians  \7ill  not  find  more  of 
this  dried  fruit  on  the  market  in  194-5 
than  in  pre-war  years.    Those  imports 
■will  just  about  make  up  for  the  decline 
this  year  in  domestically- grown  figs. 

In  the  pre-war  years  of  1935  to  1939,  the 
United  States  imported  about  2800  tons 
of  dried  figs  annually.    The  supply  came 
principally,  from  Turkey  and  Greece... 
about  half  from  each.    Last  year's  crop 

in  California  amounted  to 
36,700  tons.    This  year  the  domestic 
crop  yield  dropped  below  30,000  tons. 

For  another  note  on  dried  fruit  imports., 
about  15,000  tens  of  dates  will  be  com- 
ing from  Iraq.    These  dates  will  appear 
on  civilian  markets  in  the  coming  months. 
While  the  imports  will  greatly  supplement 
the  domestic  crop,  our  supply  of  dates 
this  coming  year  will  still  be  less 
than  it  was  in  pre-war  years.  . 
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 _  MARKET  PANORMA  

Los  Angeles 
BEST  FRUIT  BUYS—  Apples,  persimmons 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Winter  pears,  pomegranates.  Limes  (reasonable) 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Few  Bartlett  pears,  cantaloups,  avocados,  oranges, 

grapefruit,  lemons,  cranberries,  late  Miller  peaches, 
■  -      '  Figs  (high) 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS  Onions,  carrots 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Lima  beans,  cauliflower.    Snap  beans  (higher  on  best 

quality).  Bunched  vegetables,  celery,  potatoes,  banana 
squash,  cabbage,  peas,  bell  peppers,  rutabagas 

IN  LIGHT  'SUPPLY  Tomatoes,  radishes,  cucumbers,  summer  squash,  lettuce 

AVAILABLE  FOR  CANNING  Apples,  cabbage  (for  kraut) 

San  Francisco 


BEST'  FRUIT  BUY  Apples 

IN 'illODERATE  SUPPLY  Avocados  (somev/hat  lower).    Grapes  (lower).  Persimmons, 

new  crop  navel  oranges 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Grapefruit  and  lemons  (ceiling) 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS  Onions,  broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts,  cabbage,  cauliflower 

and  v/inter  squash 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Good  quality  snap  beans,  peas,  tomatoes  and  lettuce  (near 

'         •  ceiling) 
AVAILABLE  FOR  GMNING  Apples  and  cabbage  (for  kraut)  •  ■   ,    .  . 

Portland  .  ; 

BEST  FRUIT  BUY  Apples  (prices  at  or  near  ceiling) 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY-  -Grapefruit,  cranberries 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Oranges  and  lemons,  avocados.    Rhubarb  (reasonable)  grapes 

BEST -VEGETABLE  BUYS  Onions,  cabbage  •• 

•IN 'MODERATE  SUPPLY—  Cauliflower,  topped  root  vegetables,  winter  squash, 

'  '    •■  •  parsnips  '  •  .  •   ■    •  .  • 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  '  Summer  squash,  lettuce  and  tomatoes 

AVAILABLE  FOR  G/OTING  Apples,  cabbage  (for  kraut)  . 

Seattle 

BEST  FRUIT  BUYS  —Apples,  pears  ,  .    ■  ■. 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  —Texas  grapefruit  (ceiling).    Cranberries  (ceiling)  • 

.IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Oranges,  lemons.    Avocados  (high).    Bananas  ..  •. 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS  -Onions,  beets,  turnips,  'cabbage,  winter  squash  and  sweet 

-      •        •  potatoes 

IN  M0DERAT51  SUPPLY  Brussels  sprouts  (lower).    Topped  carrots,  cauliflower, 

•    '  ■    celery,  peppers,  lettuce  (ceiling).    Potatoes,,  artichokes^ 

brocolli,  snap  beans  and  cucumbers  (reasonable) 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Local  spinach,  radishes,  green  onions,  tomatoes. 

California  zucchini  squash  (high.)-  , 
AVAIL;3LE  FOR  CINNING  Apples,  pears>  cabbage  (for  kraut) 


.    '-'Y   ' 


Hula  grass  skirts,  German  helmets,  rare 
tropical  plants... all  are  among  the 
unusual  gifts  our  servicemen  overseas 
are  sending  home.    The  thought  behind 
those  gifts  is  fine,  and  the  packages 
bring  the  sights  and  experiences  of  our 
boys  closer  to  the  homefolks.    But  there 
is  one  warning  you  may  want  to  pass  along. 

Have  your  readers  who  receive 
gift  packages  from  servicemen 
overseas  destroy  materials  which 
are  likely  to  carry  insect  pests 
and  plant  diseases.    Once  estab- 
lished in  this  country,  these 
pests  and  diseases  could  do  se- 
rious harm  to  our  farms,  gardens, 
forests,  lawns,  flower  beds  and 
homes. 

The  U.S.  army  and  navy  are  cooperating 
by  giving  instructions  to  the  men  and 
women  as  to  what  plant  materials  are 
likely  to  carry  plant  pests  sind  should 
not  be  mailed  home.    Censors  are  cooper*- 
ating  in  the  enforcement  of  these  in- 
structions.. Postal  and  customs  person- 
nel are  assisting  our  plant  quarantine 
inspectors  in  segregating  packages  con- 
taining plant  material.    All  this  is  in 
the  interest  of  bringing  home  as  rapidly 
as  possible. . .and  with  safety. ..all 
gifts  from  overseas. 


It's  impossible  to  check  all  packages, 


so  if  the  parcel  contains  some  souvenir 
in  raw  unginned  cotton,  rice  straw  or 
hulls,  dried  grasses  or  forest  litter... 
perhaps  the  only  packing  supplies  at 
the  front  line... this  material  should 
be  burned  promptly. 

When  a  package  containing  plants  comes 
in  from  abroad,  it's  usually  inspected. 
If  passed,  the  wrapper  is  stamped  "entry 
permitted"  or  "inspected  and  released" 
by  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  plant  quar- 
antine, United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

If  a  foreign  plant  has  not  been  stamped 
with  this  mark,  the  package  should  be 
sent  to  the  nearest  Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  plant  quarantine  inspection  station. 
These  are  located  in  Hoboken,  New  Jersey; 
Laredo,  Texas;  Seattle,  Washington;  and 
San  Francisco,  California.    If  the 
station  determines  the  plant  is  free  of 
disease  or  pest,  the  package  will  be  re- 
turned. 

Only  with  the  cooperation  of  the  folks 
at  home  can  we  help  keep  out  foreign 
plant  pests.    In  the  past,  the  Japanese 
beetle,  European  corn  bore,  gypsy  moth 
and  cotton  bollweevil  have  come  into 
this  country  from  abroad.    These  insect 
pests,  right  now,  cost  us  at  least  one 
hundred  million  dollars  a  year  in  crop 
damage. 
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FORECAST  J    A  GREEN  CHRISTMAS 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  Office 
of  Defense  Transportation  and  ••Jar  Pro- 
duction Board  believe  that  there  will 
be  an  ample  supply  of  Christmas  trees 
in  roadside  stands  and  markets  across 
the  country  this  year. 

An  expected  supply  of  ten  to  fifteen 
million  trees  should  provide  a  selec- 
tion of  "tall  'uns"  and  "short  'uns" 
for  all  families  calling  for  this  tra- 
ditional green  at  Christmas,  Foresters 
suggest  that  the  trees  should  not  be 
cut  until  orders  are  in  sight, . .instead 
of  doing  all  the  actual  cutting  before 
demand  is  determined.    This  method  of  ■ 
marketing  Christmas  trees  will  prevent 
an  overs uppl}'""  and  durhping^  of  thousands 
of  trees.  "■■ 


Most  of  the ^ nation »s  supply  of  Christmas 
ti*ees'  ■  corned"--  f^rbftf-- 'forest  land,  though 
^ome 'farms"  tnak'6  'a'' speciality  of  growing 
conifers  for  holiday  sale.    Big  cities 
in  the  Middle  West  will  get  their  trees 
•chiefly' from  the  Ndrthwoods  country  or 

•  the  West. ..some  come' from  local  farm 
woodlots.    The  West  drav/s  a-  lot  of  trees 
from  national  forest  lands.    Trees  from 
these' nationally  owned  forests  are  marked 
by  the  forest  service  and  sold  under 
special-use  permits.    The  cutting  must 

be  done  without  harm  to  future  forest 
crops . 

■Another  popular  Christmas  green-  is  holly. 
Holly  grows  along  the  •  Atlantic-.^oast 
'from  Massachusetts  south- to  Florida  and 

•  along- the  Gulf  *^oast  to  Texas.,  -In  the 
past,-  the  cutting  of  holly  has  been  so 

•  extensive, ■ especially"  in' the  growing 

.  region  north  of  Marshland,  that  the  tree 
is  disappearing  in  this  section.  This 
year  most  of  the  fresh  cut  holly  will 

. come  from/  the'  Eastern  shore  of  Maryland. 
The'  Pacific:  Northwest  gets  a  ma j  or  part 


As  for  mistletoe. . .Oklahoma  and  Texas 
provide  the  main  market  supply.  Mistle- 
toe is  a  parasite  and  grows  largely  on 
the  oak  and  hackberry  trees  in  these 
two  states. 

-o- 

PEANUT  BUTTER,  1945  STYLE 

After  the  first  of  the  year  most  peanut 
butter  manufacturers  will  be  marketing 
an  even  smoother,  richer-flavored  peanut 
butter. 

In  the  first  place,  only  No.l  or  top 
grade  peanuts  will  be  going  into, peanut 
butter* .  .;During., past  seasons,  No.  2  grade 
peanuts  were  also  used.    With  slightly 
more  peanuts  produced  this  year  than  in 
1943j  early  estimates  now  indicate  enough 
top  grade  nuts  to-  meet  ^demands,  for  peanut 
butter  manufacturers • . . The • lower,  grade 
peanuts  will  be  used  to.  make;peanut,  oil... 
popular  as  a  salad  dressing,  ingredient 
and  for  use  in  mar garine.:;^nd.r"C<!>oking  fats. 

Then  too,  manufacturers  are  able  to  g$t 
priorities  for  certain  types  of  homogeniz- 
ing machinery.    With  this  equipment  the 
peanut  butter  can  be  prepared  so  that  oil 
separation  mil  be  retarded.  Those 
homemakers  who  prefer  the  coarser  grind 
peanut  butter  will  find  that  variety  as 
well  as  the  creamy  or  "regular"  grind 
on  the  market. 

Of  course,  you  food  editors  are  familiar 
with  the  many  uses  of.  peanuts  and  peanut 
butter, , .sandwich  spreads,  salads, 
desserts,  cookies  and  meat  sauces.  They 
are  group  five  foods  on  the*Basic  Seven 
Food  chart  because  they  are' rich-,  in  both 
protein  and  fat  and  are  good: meat  alter- 
nates.   Since  the  protein. of  peanuts  is 
of  a  good  quality,  you  :Coiild  ..stress  the 
idea  that  they  can  .^/eil.'.ocaupy  a  more 
prominent  place  in  every^rday  .  diets.'  One 
ounce  of  peanuts,  or  two- tablespoons  ..of 
peanut  butter,  will  provide  about  a  t^nth 


of-  its  h6L"'.v;'fTC'^.--^C'u]:t:.va.ted  traes.    The   of  the  day's  r^-^qiT'*r\^rr.^-nt  of  ;;^^otei". 
aoa'oe  juT.-Vv'iiSnj.ng'Gon  is  rapidly  developing 
the  cultivation  of  the  English  holly  tree 
for  sale  as  Christmas  greens..- 


i'eaiiuts  can  also- be  an  .  important '  and*  in- 
expensive source  of  thiamine,  riboflavin 
and  niacin.    A  one-bounce  package  will 
supply  about  a  fourth  of  the  day's  re- 
quirement of  niacin. 
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ARIZONA  LUNCH  PROGRA?^ 
AIDS  WAR  CONGESTION 

Here's  a  story  on  school  lunches  in 
Arizona  v^hich  has  a  counterpart  in  many 
cities?  torms  and  communities  throughout 
the  West.    You'll  probably  find  many 
similar  stories  right  in  your  own  locality 
Enrollment  at  the  Wilson  Elementary 
School  in  Phoenix  has  increased  more  than 
a  third  in  the  last  four  years,  and  ac- 
cording to  Principal  G,S.  Skiff,  it 
mounts  steadily  day  by  day.    Skiff  is 
frequently  complimented  on  the  outstand- 
ing job  being  done  at  his  school  to  pro- 
vide lunches  every  day  for  1-400  out  of 
Wilson's  1700  children. 

"About  sixty  percent  of  the  families 
have  both  parents  working,  and  this 
lunch  program  provides  balanced  nourish- 
ment that  the  children  wouldn't  other- 
wise get,"  is  the  way  Principal  Skiff 
puts  it. 

There's  eighteen  years  of  history  behind 
this  school  lunch  program  v;hich  had  its 
beginning  in  a  lean-to  shed  with  a  dirt 
floor,  except  for  the  kitchen... in  start- 
ling contrast  to  the  new  60  by  100  foot 
modern  lunch  room  with  its  accoustical 
celotex  ceiling  which  was  recently  con- 
structed with  the  aid  of  Lanham  Act  funds. 
By  way  of  more  history,  the  lunchroom, 
graduated  from  a  lean-to  shed  to  the  base- 
ment of  the  main  building  v/ith  only  about 
25  to  30  percent  of  the  children  eating 
there.    During  the  early  thirties,  the 
Parent  Teachers  Association  gave  plays, 
suppers,  parties,  etc.,  to  raise  money 
for  equipment  and  expenses.    At  that 
time,  more  than  a  third  of  the  youngsters 
couldn't  afford  to  buy  their  lunches  and 
were  served  free. 

Today,  it's  a  slightly  different  story. 
But  the  program  still  fills  just  as  ur- 
gent a  need.    With  m.any  parents  v^orking 
at  Air  Research,  Goodyear,  the  airfields 
and  other  imr  plants  in  and  near  Phoenix, 
nearly  all  children  can  afford  the  fif- 
teen cents  that  it  costs  them  for  their 
complete  meal,  although  about  50  still 
eat  free,  without  discrimination  and 
another  35  work  for  their  meals  serving 
and  cleaning  up. 


The  complete  meal  included  a  main  dish, 
with  meat  three  or  four  times  a  week. • . . 
vegetables. • .bread  and  butter, . .dessert., 
and  milk. . .providing  from  a  third  to  a 
half  of  the  child's  daily  food  require- 
ments,   ThJ.s  is  the  Type-A  Lunch  as 
classified  by  the  War  Food  Adrainistratio) 
, for  which  Wilson  school  receives  the 
maximum  indemnity  of  nine  cents  a  meal,  - 
in  addition  to  commodities  provided 
from  time  to  time  as  a  result  of  the 
government  price-support  program  for 
agriculture. 

According  to  Principal  Skiff,  they  have, 
been  serving  one  type  of  lunch  or  anothe? 
for  a  good  many  years,  but  they've  never^ 
been  able  to  serve  as  good  a  lunch  for  • 
such  a  small  sum  before  they  received 
financial  help  from  the  War  Food  Adrainisr 
tration.  * 

PTA  sponsors  the  Wilson  school  lunch 
program,  and  employs  Mrs,  J.H.  Ummel 
and  12  full-time  assistants  to  buy,  plan 
the  menus,  prepare  and  serve  the  food. 
Nutrition  education  is  integrated  with 
the  lunch  program  and  most  of  the  girls 
working  in  the  cafeteria  are  home 
economics  students  and  thus  gain  practic- 
al experience  with  which  to  balance  thei: 
class  virorkc 

-o- 

STRAINED  SITUATION 

When  you  tell  your  readers  to  save  fat 
from  the  holiday  fowl  or  roasf  for  the 
salvage  drive,  accent  the  fact  that  all 
used,  cooking  fat  must  be  strained. 
At  present,  renderers  report  pieces  of 
bone  and  other  Viiaste  matter  are  going 
into  the  salvage  can. 

Used  kitchen  fats  go  into  the  common 
national  pool  of  tallov;s  and  greases  for 
use  in  ¥;ar  industries  and  for  civilians. 
The  manufacture  of  synthetic  rubber, 
metal  working  lubricants,  munitions  and 
other  vital  vvar  equipment  all  require 
fats  and  oils. 

-o- 
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KID  GLOVE  CRINGES  \  ■     '   .  :  - 

POTATOES  FOR  K.P.  DUTY.....,.* 


G.I.  GKRXSTMAS  ])imm 


Here  is  .:the...Ariii3'"  Christnjas  menu:  • 

Roast  ' ■^ur key St^^a  Dressing,  ^Giblet  - 
Grai'^'j  Cranbe'rrv  Sauce,  Snowflake  Po- 
tatoes^ ,.0  audi  e-d  Sweet  Potatoes?  Green 
Peas,  Asparagus,  Fresh  Fruit  Salad  i,d.th 
Mayonncdse,...  Gele.ry,.  P-i deles.,  Cdive'S,,  ■ 
ilot, Rolls,.  :Butter,  Hot  Mincomeat  Pie, 
Ice  Creani,  Cloffee,  .Candy,.  Fruit,  Nuts-,. 

^^And  here  is  the-,  story  cn.it,..  It\s  a 
story  that  yoi;,.  your,  reader^.,  and  the  ; 
YIbt  Food  Administration  have'  had  a  part 
in.    And  it's  a  story  that. had  its  be.gin- 
ni ng  months  ago.    Way  back  in  the  early 
spring  the  army  started  buying  hen  tur- 
keys. '  And  then  in  July  the  War  Food  ■'Ad- 
ministration issued  a  set-aside  crder^  on 
turkey.    This  food  order  m.ade  it  pos- 

■  sible  for  the  army  to  buy  the  turkeys 
thej^  needed  and  no  turkey  could  be  sold 
to  civilians  until  the  necessary  pounds 
were  bought  for  G.I,  holiday  dinners. 

Of  course,  this  menu  is  , the  army's  raas^ 
ter  m.enu,  and  -it  will  vary  som.e7.'hat  in 
different  "parts  of  the  world.;  Some  of 
the  turkey  will  be.  boned  and  carjied..., 
particularly  in  the  .coun!:ries  where  it's 
impractical  to  ship  bulky  refrigerated 

■  food.. 


As  for  the; fruits- and  vegetables. . •the 
army,  wi  11 . make every  effort  to  serv6 
them  fresh,  :  In  this'  country,  the  fruit 

-.salad  on  the- -.Christmas  menu  will  be  ■ 
made  from  fresh- c-ranges,-  grapefruit,-  ■ 
apples  and  tangerines,  '  .But  "In  camps' 
abroad  the  salad  will  be  made  from  can- 
ned fruit.    Because  a  certain  amount  of 
canned  fruit,  was.:  set  aside  by  the  War 
Food  Administration  for  military  pur- 

,. chase. •.i.'and  because  your  readers  "have' 
been  doing  without  the  com.mercialIy  can- 
ned fruit  they  would  like  to  have. '•.the 
army  cooks  will  have  the  canned  fruits 
thej'-  need... 

An-  interesting  note  here  is  that'  cargoes 
of  apples  and  oranges  have  been  sent  to 
the  men  on  the  European  battle  fields 
this  fall,  and  very  possibly  more  will 
reach  them  in  time  for  the  finishing 
touch  to  their  Christmas  dinner.  Also 
the  citrus  fruit  that  is  grov/n  in  Africa 
is  of  excellent  quality  and  is  very  pop** 
ular  with  our  army  stationed  there. 

Although  cranberries  were  not  very  plenti- 
ful this  year,  every  company  will  have 
a  share  of  them. ,  ..canned,  fresh  or  de- 
hydrated c    Here  again  a  set-aside  order 
of  the  War  Food  Administration  combes  into 
the  pictijre. , . 30  percent  of  the  cranberry 
crop  T/as  allotted  to  the  armed  services. 
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The  green  vegetables  on  the  menu. .•as- 
paragus and  peas, will  probably  be  canned. 
In  addition  there  v/ill  be  whipped  Irish 
potatoes, • ,fresh  or  dehydrated. ♦ , and  can- 
died sweet  potatoes. . .fresh  or  canned. 

Sage  dressing  and  hot  rolls  vzith  butter  . 
are  almost  sure  to  be  served  to  every 
army  man  wherever  he  may  be.    Fresh  bread 
is  one  of  the  highly  prized  foods  that 
men  in  action  anticipate  and  enjoy.  The 
butter  was  purchased  mainly  during  the 
summer  months  v;hen  milk  production  7/as 
at  a  seasonal  high.    In  every  case,  al- 
locations were  set  up  by  the  War  Food 
Administration  so  that  our  armed  services 
would  be  sure  to  get  what  they  need  from 
America's  agricultural  production. 

So  as  you  can  see, ' months  of  planning 
and  bujrlng  have  been  behind  these  G.  I. 
Christmas  dinners.    Even  the  menu  was 
planned  about  six  months  ago  by  the  array 
dietitian  at  Headquarters . in  Washington. 
And  though  men  in  combat  may  be  eating 
C    or  K  rations  Chj:'istmas  Day,  they  very 
likely  will  eat  their  turkey  dinner  as 
soon  as  they  return  from  active  duty, 
or  perhaps  before  they  go. 

-o- 

.  KID  GLOVE  ORANGES  ' 

That's  the  name  sometimes  applied  to  tan- 
gerines because  the  skin  peels  off  so 

easily   and  all  in  one  piece  if  you 

know  the  trick,  so  tangerines  are  ideal 
in  the  fruit  bov/l  for  dessert  or  between 
meal  snacks.    No  loose  juice  to  make 
your  fingers  sticky,  and  the  sections 
come  apart  easily. 

Right  now  tangerines  are  plentiful  in 
most  of  the  nation's  markets.    Even  v/ith 
the  hurricane  loss  the  tangerine  crop  is 
one  of  the  biggest  ever.    The  all  high 
record  v/as  set  in  the  19^2-  4.3  season. 
Practically  our  entire. commercial  produc- 
tion comes  from  Florida.    But  tangerines 
have  a  short  season, . .they're  mostly  gone 
"by.  March. 

Not  only  are  tangerines  easy  to  eat,  but 
they're 'good  for  you.    They  don't  have 
quite  the  amount  of  vitamin  G  as  oranges 
and  grapefruit,,  but  they  beat  their  re- 


latives in  vitamin  A, ..the  vitamin  which 
helps  prevent  night  blindness  and  builds 
up  a  resistance  to  infection. 

If  you  v;ould  like  a  bit  of  romantic  his- 
tory in  your  copy... you  can  point  out 
that  tangerines  were  knovm  several 
thousand  years  ago.    Way  back  in  WO  B.C. 
in  China,  they  were  so  precious  that  only 
the  ?/ealthy  could  buy  them.    The  fact 
that  today  they  are  also  known  as  Man- 
darin oranges,  shows  i:heir  Oriental 
origin.    It  was  about  75  years  ago  that 
this  fruit  was  first  planted  in  the 
United  States. 

Tangerines  are  popular  in  the  army.  How- 
ever, one  mess  sergeant  reported  that 
when  he  first  served  tangerines  at  the 
table  a  lot  of  the  boys  passed  them  up. 
Then  he  took  to  leaving  a  crate  open 
outside  the  mess  hall.    He  noticed  the 
boys  then  made  a  special  trip  to  go  by 
the  box  and  help  themselves.  Possibly 
they  thought  they  were  getting  a  taste 
of  forbidden  fruit. .  At  any  rate,  tan- 
gerines are  mighty  well  liked  in  that 
camp  nov/,  ,.so  the  story  goes. 

-o- 

BEEFING  ABOUT  MEAT 

You've  been  hearing  a  great  deal  about 
meat  grading  these  days. i. how  to  distin- 
guish the  ration- free  utility  grade  beef 
from  the  choice,  good  and  commercial 
grades  that  require  points.    We  covered 
the  subject  of  grades  in  the  June  19 
issue    of  Food  Views  in  the  News.    If  you 
could  use  further  information,  there  is  ' 
'a  leaflet  published  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  called,  "Buying  By  Grade", 
It  is  free  to  Food  Editors  on  request. 
Just  v/rite  to:    War  Food  Administration, 
Office  of  Distribution,  Marketing  Reports 
Division,  Room  700,  821  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco  3,  California.  1 

-o-  I 
LEMON  SITUATION  LESS  SOUR  I 

We  touched  on  the  lemon  shortage  in  a  I 
November  issue  of  Food  Views.  At  that  I 
time  we  explained  heav;^''  demands  had  ex-  I 
hausted  the  storage  supply  and  it  was  a  I 
little  previous  for  the  harvest.  Now  the  I 
nev;  crop  is  starting  to  market.  Perhaps  I 
your  readers  won't  notice  any  great  in-  M 
crease  in  volume  for  a  couple  of  v/eeks.  M 
But  you'll  be  able  to  forecast  that  ade-  1 
quate  supplies  are  on  the  viray.  M 


POTATOES  ■  fOR't:P^^  DUTY 

When  your  readers  ;b©.g%      noti<:;e''<'a  . 
shortage  of  the  long,  Idaljo-^ype  -  of , 
potato,  you  may  want  to  explain  where  r 
the  supply  is  goings  ■      ,  .  / 

Since  December  11,  all  shippers  who  buy 
and  sell  potatoes  grown  in  the » heavy 
producing  counties  of  Oregon,  Idaho- and, 
California  have  been  required  by  a  re- 
cent War  Food  Order . to  offer  their  ' 
stocks  to  government  buyers  before  mak- 
ing deliveries  elsewhere.    These  pota- 
toes are  needed  to  meet  military  needs 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  but  , 
particularly  in  the  Pacific  fighting  zone 
-  wher^  the  armed  forces  are  expanding. 
rapidly.    The  order  was  necessary  be- 
cause the  Quartermaster  Corps  has  found 
it-  difficult  to  obtain  supplies  of  po- 
tatoes in  the  quantity  and  quality  they  , 
need  on  the  open  market. 

The  potatoes  from  the  western  areas  de- 
signated are  of  good  keeping  quality  and 
-eBpecially-aui table  for  export  -use*  It 
follows,  in  line  of  transportation  econ- 
omy th^t  these,  western  areas  should  be 
chosen ;because  they  are  near  ports 
:where  shipment  will  be  made  to  the 
Pacific  front..   Then  too,  a  certain  per-* 
centage      the  dehydration  plants  ftre  in 
the  western  region* 

Supplies  of  the  potatoes  from  these  de-. 
signated  '^reas  which  are  not  required  to 
mi^et  military  needs  will  be  released  into 
civilian  t^'ade,  channels.    The  nation' s 
"1944  potato  crop  is  some  25  million  bu- 
shels above  the  10  year  (1933-^42)  aver-- 
age  production^  .  ^ 

-0-  .         .    •     ■'   ^  .  . 

PACKED  IN  LIKE  SARDINES 

They  look  like  sardines  and  they  taste 
like  sardines. . .so  pilchards  caught  off 
the  coast  of  California  are  marketed 
under  the  trade  name  of  sardines.  This 
year,  pilchards,  or  California  sardines, 
are  one  of  the  nation's  biggest  fish 
catches.    The  expected  canned  production 


•  will  be  n^4rly  3 '  knS-a-  'hilf  ^iillion 
cases.    That*s  a  *^whale"  of  a.lot  of 
sardines  when  you .rekli^e  how  mahy  of 
the  "  little .  lins "  ar^ '  piekecl  into  one 

^.tin»  ..  ;  , 

-  "  ■  ,'  ■"      *  •••  ■■;  ■ 

The  he avy  landings  in  October  and 
November  swamped  canneries*    Fish  meal 
and  oil  plants  were"  also  liirdrked  to 
capacity.    Fish  meal  by  the  way,  is 
used  for  j)bultry  mash'  and  fertilizer 
and  fish'Oii  goes  into :  the' national 
pool  of  greases  and  tallow^;*  "  ^ 

Since  sardines  are  iin:  heavy  demand  for 
overseas  shipment,  every  pbs^i'bie  pound 
is  canned.    War  requirements;  Mil"  take 
55  percent  of  this  y^ear's  padk,  leaving 
45  percent  for  civilians.    Thi's  civilian 
quota  will  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  supply  of  eanned  fish  avail- 
.  able  to  the  folks  at  homeij^  Oidrig  to  war 
needs,  the  civilian  supply  jP^f -Other 
canned  fish,  especially  sa:lmdn,'  Is  be- 
low normal  t  ' 

-0-  '• 

THE  SHORTEST  DAY  OF  THE  YEAR 

ikore's  a  copy  tip  for  this  week. .♦De- 
cember 21  is  the  shortest.dg^'of  the 
year#    You  may  want  to  hang  some  time- 
saving  hints  on  this  angle ^  Speed-up 
ideas,  such  as  shredding  cabbage ^or 
quick  cooking.,. using  the  absolute 
minimum  of  water  and  having  the  water 
boiling  to. start  with,  then  keeping 
cooking  time  short.    Probably  you  have 
a  file  full  of  .similar  hints. 
,  •  ■-►o—  ■ 

,   FLASH  BACK  ON  APPLES  . 

,Wlien  you're  writing  about  the  available 
.  supply  of  .appClfes  on  the  market,  you  may 
want  to:  menrtion  a  new  method  for  pre- 
serving apple  jiiice.^,«Flash''  pasteuri- 
zation.   Scientists  at  the  New  York  State 
Experiment  Station  who  work  on  improving 
fruit  juices  say  that  apple  juice.. ♦they 
object  to  calling  it  cider. .tcan  best  be 
preserved  by  "Flash  Pasteurization" » 
This  means  the  cans  or  bottles  of  jui^e 
are  held  one  minute  after  filling  at  170 
to  175  degrees  Fahrenheit.    Next  they  are 
inverted  for  three  minutes. ••then  Cooled 
rapidly*    This  method  saves  the  original 
aroma  and  flavor  of  freshly  pressed  apple 
juice. 


5^QUASHAinD  POTATOES.     ^FOR  D5SSSRT 

The  little  Jack  Horner s  of  1944  will  be 
eating  their  Chris tma.s    pies  this  r^-^'^r 
just  as  they  alv^ays  did.... "but  this  year, 
there  v;onH  "be  much  chance  of  pulling  out 
the  proverbial  pluin»    Let's  hope  they 
v.'on*t  be  too  surprised  to  pull  out  a 
sweet  potato  instead, 

■yes,  this  holiday  season,  sweet  potatoes  . 
and  vdnter  squash  are  filling  the  market 
stalls,,  .and  the  pie  pans  of  the  viTest* 
All  up  and  down  the  West  coast,  you'll 
find  both  of  these  pie-fillings  in  abun-  . 
dance,, • and  they* re  reasonable,  too,  all 
of  which  should  help  the  housewife  stretch 
the  holiday  budget  this  year  and  give  the 
family  a  treat  at  the  same  time. 

Of  course,  both  sweet  potatoes  and  the 
winter  type  squash  are  old  favorites  as 
dinner  Vegetables* . .but  baked  in  a  pie,** 
w'ellj  here  are  some  recipes  that  will 
make  any  Jack  Horner  forget  about  plums, 
in  the  Chris tnias  pie^ 

SW55TP0TAT0  PI3 

l-g-  cups  of  boiled,  riced  or  mashed  «w«©t- 
potatoes 

2'  cups  "milk  ■  ^ 

^  cup.  sugar 

teaspoon  ginger 
-|  teaspoon  salt 
2  eggs 

2  tablespoons  butter  or  fortified  mar-» 
garine 

Heat  the  sweetpotatoes ,  milk,  sugar,  giivr 
ger  and  salt  in  a  double  boiler,  pour 
some  of  the  hot  mixture  iiito  the  beaten 
eggs,  mix  a,ll  together  and  add  the  butter 
or  margarine.    Pour  the  hot  filling  into 
a  deep  bakeS,  -pastry  shell  9Jid  bake  in  a 
moderate*  oven  (350  degrees)  for  about 
30  minutes,  or  until  the  filling  sets* 


SQUASH  PIE 

Any  hard-shelled  winter  scua.sh  of  the 
banana  oi*  Hubl^ard  type  will  make  a  Tpry 
fine  pie. 

cups  of  cooked  mashed  squash 
1  cup  milk 
"I  cup  sugar 
1. teaspoon  cinnamon 

1  teaspoon  allspice 
^  teas'Doon  ma.ce 

^  teas'>:>oon  salt 

2  eggs 

2  tablespoons  butter  of  fortified  mar- 
garine 

Heat  the  squash,  milk,  sugar,  spices  and 
salt  in  a  double  boiler,  add  the  beaten 
eggs  and  butter  and  mix  well-^    Pour  the 
hot  filling  into  a  deep  pastry  shell  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven,'  (.350  , degrees) 
for  about  30  minutes,  or  until  the  fil»* 
Xing  sets, 

S^^ETPOTATOSS  GO  mTH  TUBKSY 

Caadied  svreetpotatoes  are  usually  found 
on  any  Christmas  dinner  menu» . . they 're 
on  the  master  Army  menu,  and  will  pro?»r 
bab3-y  be  found  on  most  of  the  Christmas 
dinner  tabl'--s  at  home,  too*    They  go 
.v-ell  vrith  ham  and  can  be  made  into  a 
variety  of  festive  dishes  in  combination 
with  pineapple  or  apples ♦ 

TWO  POINTS  AND  FOUR  GENTS 

Housewives  should  be  able  to  salvage 
more  kitchen  fat  than  usual  during  tho 
holiday  season.    They  should  be  urged 
to  save  it,  strain  it  through  a  coarse 
sieve  and  turn  it  in  to  their  butchers,. 
He  will  pay  them  2  cents  and  four  red 
points  per  pound. 


CAIvTDIED  S1?EETP0TAT0ES 

6  raediiun-sized  s7/eet  potatoes 

1  cup  corn  sirup 

^2"  cup  sugar 

f  teaspoon  salt 

A  tablespoons  butter  or  fortified 
margarine 

Partially  cook  the  sweetpotatoes  in 
boiling  water.    Cool  and  skin.  Cut 
the  sweetpotatoes  in  halves  lengthwise, 
or  in  three  pieces  if  the  potatoes  are 
large.    Put  in  a  greased  baking  dish 
large  enough  for  just  one  layer,  not 
packing  too  closely.    Make  a  sirup  by 
boiling  the  corn  sirup,  sugar,  salt 
and  fat  until  fairly  thick.    Pour  the 
sirup  over  the  SY/eetpotatoes  and  bake 
in  a  very  moderate  oven  for  one  hour 
or  more.    Turn  the  s?/eetpotatoes  care- 
fully as  they  are  cooking. 

SCALLOPED  SWEETPOTATOES  WITH  APPLES 

3  medium-sized  sweetpotatoes 

4.  medium-siaed  apples,  pared  and  cored 

^  cup  sugar 

'&  teaspoon  salt 

3  tablespoons  butter  or  fortified 
margarine 

Cook  the  sweetpotatoes  in  boiling 
water  until  tender |  cool  and  skin,  ^ut 
the  sweetpotatoes  and  apples  into 
slices,  place  in  alternate  layers  in  a 
greased  baking  dish,  sprinkle  each 
layer  with  sugar  and  salt,  dot  virith 
butter,  add  a  little  vjater,  and  bake 
for  30  to  4-5  minutes,  or  until  the 
apples  are  soft  and  the  top  layer  is 
brown*    Serve  in  the  baking  dis^a. 

SCALLOPED  SWEETPOTATOES  mV)  PINEAPPXE 
(if  you  can  get  it) 

3  medium-sised  sweetpotatoes 
1  can  crushed  pineapple 
^  teaspoon  salt 

4.  tablespoons  melted  butter  or  forti- 
fied margarine 


Select  a  dry  mealy  variety  of  sweet- 
potatoes and  cook  in  the  skins  in  water 
to  cover.    When  tender,  scrape,  cut 
in  slices  of  uniform  thickness,  and 
place  in  a  shallow  greased  baking  dish* 
Pour  the  pineapple  over  the  sweet- 
potatoes, sprinl^le  with  salt,  and  add 
the  fat.    Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for 
30  minutes,  or  until  light  brown  on  the 
surface  and  the  sirup  of  the  pineapple 
has  become  thickened.    Served  from  the 
baking  dish. 

DRUIi/iSTICKS  FOR  G.I's' 

Every  country  has  a  dish  that  m.eans 
"Special  Treat".    In    America,  it's  a 
chicken  dinner.  ; 

The  armed  forces  now  face  a  shortage  of 
110  million  pounds  of  chicken  in  the 
first  months  of  194-5.    To  enable  them 
to  have  the  chicken  they  need,  the 
War  Food  Administration  issued  a  War 
Food  Order  (effective  Decem.ber  11)  which 
reserves  all  the  chicken  produced  in  the 
Del-Mar-Va  Peninsula  for  the  armed  forces 
This  means  that  every  chicken  produced 
or  processed  in-  the  important  poultry 
areas  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia  must  first  be  offered 
for  Army  purchase.    Phickens  that  do 
not  meet  army  specifications  are  not 
subject  to  further  restrictions  and  the 
owner  may  sell  them  when  and  where  he 
wishes. 

If  you're  wondering  why  this  section  of 
the  coujitry  v^ras  chosen  instead  of  som.e 
other  section,  here  is  the  ansv/er.  The 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia  area  is  one  of  the  few  poultry 
areas  in  the  country  where  chickens  are 
raised  in  great  number  for  sale  at  the 
fryer  and  broiler  stage.    In  other 
poultry  sections,  flocks  are  raised  not 
only  for  meat  supplies  but  for  eggs.  If 
the  chickens  are  not  to  be  kept  as  lay- 
ers, they  are  sold  off  in  the  summer  and 
fall  months.    Right  now  fryers  and  broil- 
ers are  the  types  the  army  wants.  And 
in  the  other  poultry  producing  areas, 
poultry  marketing  is  at  a  seasonal  low. 


BEST  FRUIT  BUYS  Apples,  persimmons  '  •  .   ■  •    . •  . 

ii\T  M0DER.4aE' SUPPLY  .Winter  psars,  navel  oranges, '  grapefruit,  lemons  - 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY."..  ...EartlBtt  pears  (sraall-low  priced) Melons,  gra'pes  (high- 
coming  from  storage),  ■  Tangerines  (beginning . to  arrive) 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS  Sweet  potatoes,  banana  squash         •  ' 

IK  MODERATE"  SUPPLY,  ......Tomatoes  (wide  range  in' quality).    Celery,  carrots,  ' 

potatoes,  bunched  vegetables,-  broccoli',  rutabagas' 

IN-"LrGIiT  SUPPLY  Beans,  peaS;  lettuce  (ceiling)-/  Cauliflower  (slightly 

•      "   '  •     •      higher)'.    Cucumbers,  eggplant, _  bell' peppers  (high) 

iWAlLAELE  FOR  C.^mNG. Apples  '    '  •         •  ' 

-  .    '    '  •■  ■     "  San  Francisco  ■ 


BEST  FRUIT  BUYS. .Apples,  small  oranges 
IN. LIGHT  SUTPLY  ...Avocados  (slightly  lower) 

BSST  VEGETABLE  BUYS.         Cauliflower,  yellow -onions,  sweet  potatoes, banana 

squash,  Hubbard  squash 
IN'  MODERATE'  SUPPLY. ..... .Potatoes  • 

'IN  LIGHT  SIWLY  '...Beans,  peas  (best  at-  ceiling).    Bell  peppers,-  mushrooms, 

■  ■     ■  artichokes,  Italian  and  summer  squash  (higher) 

AVAILABLE  FOR  CANNING. .. .Apples 

Portland 


IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY.."  Apples,  navel  oranges,  grapefruit,  pears  and  persimmons 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  ..Lemons,  grapes,  avocados 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS  Spinach,  cauliflower,  onions 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  .Cabbage,  winter  squash,  topped  carrots,  beets  and  turnips 

celery 

IN  LIGHT  SUTPLY  Local  lettuce 

AVAILilBLE  FOR  C.l^miNG.... Apples,  cabbage 

Seattle 

BEST  FRUIT  BUY  Apples  (Winesaps  best  for  home  storage) 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Oranges,  Texas  grapefruit,  avocados  (lower) 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Lemons  (supply  is  better).    Fresh  Cuban  pineapples 

(reasonable).    Persi^nmons,  grapes 
BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS  Cauliflower,  onions,  Hubbard  squash,  sweet  potatoes, 

carrots,  beets,  rutabagas  and  squash 
IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. ..... .Endive,  cabbage,  celery,  broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts, 

artichokes,  potatoes 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  ..Lettuce  and  tomatoes  (ceiling).    Eggplant,  cucumbers, 

zucchini  (high).    Peppers  (higher) 


iiV;JL;^LE  FOR  C.'JxmiNG  Apples,  cabbage 


ifirrS 


A  Service 

loT  ?ood  Editors  of  Western  Dailies 


San  !Francisco,  California 
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.«****E0LIDAY  OEESTIHOS  TO  ALXj  OP  YOU  FHOM  ALL  OJ"- US  AT  m***** 

EIHG  OUT  THE  OLD  YEAB  . 

triTHSTAiTOIHCr  A  STARE 

ySAST  RISES  TO  THE  OCCASSIOK    ' 


HIiTG-.OUT  THE  OLD  YEAR 

When  the  scores  ^or  13kk  are  added  up, 
American  agricul-ture  v;ill  have  a  tally  in 
the  championshiT)  class.    According  to  the 
last  mcnthl:;-  croyj  report  issued  "by  the 
U.  S#  Depart::ient  of  Agriculture,  record 
after  record  v/as  hroken.    Despite  limited 
or  inexperienced  labor  and  despite  grow- 
ing conditions  in  some  localities,  the 
crop  production  in  13kk  about  equaled- 
the  all-tine  record  of  two  years  ago.»» 
it  vjas  6  percent  above  last  year. 

Prr-.ctically  all  c-Toups  of  crops  shared 
in  the  large  production*    Totals  for 
grains,  fruits,  nuts  and  commercial  vege- 
tables were  v;ay  out  in.  the  lead*  Here 
are  some  oi  the  yield  figures:  Corn 
production  nov^  estimated  at  over  3  billion 
228  million  bushels  shatters  all  previous 
records. The.  Hation*  s  largest  vfheat 
crop  in  history  stands  at  well  over  a 


Rice  production  rose  to  fO  million  bud:^s" 
to  exceed  all  previous  records,  v/hich  is 
fortunate,  because. this  country  is  now 
shipping  rice  to  countries  that  used  to 
depend  on  Burma,  Thailand  and  Indo- China 
for  their  supplies 9    Besides  continuing 
average  civilian  allotment-s,  our  rice 
continues  to  go  to  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico 
and  Hawaii* .  .regular  customers' before  the 
war.  outlets  since  the  war  are  the 

United  Kingdom,  Russia,  West  Africa, 
G-reece  and  Erance* 

This  year's  production  of  peanuts,  soy- 
beans, tobacco,  hay  and  forage  have  each 
been  exceeded  but  fo<r- times.  Tobacco 
production  in  19U^  is  estimated  at  over  a 
billion  and  a  half  pounds,  nea.rly  a  third 
IcXger  than  last  year.    However  a  larger 
share  of  tobacco  is  going  into  cigarettes 
...27  percent  over  19^3-  The  cotton,  po- 
tato and  sweetpotato  crops  v/ere  an.ly  aSa^fiWt- 
average,  sugar  and  sirup  crops  \.'ere  below 


billion  bushels*  -Oats  production  climbed    ^f^fg^^.  Ohlefly  because  of  low  sugar  beet 

to  over  1  billion  l66  million  bushels,         pa^tTii§s;    Ml  in  fill,  Americans  start 

which  is  3  percent  over  last  year.  ^^ew  Year  ^^^1^^.  f  Ij^^^r 

   ^  for  our  Army,  civilians  and  Allies^  . 

WAR  EOOD  AIXIiiTISTRATIOir,  Office  of  Distributioni  Marketing  Reports  Division 

sal  rlarket  Street,  Room  JOO,  $an  Francisco  3,  California 


WITHSTAI^IDING  A  STiHE 

Food  packed  under  continuous  inspection 
of  the  U,S,  Department  of  Agriculture 
really  gets  the  "eye"*    It  must  withstand 
a  long  stare  from  Uncle  Sam's  men  and 
V7omen  in  white •    But  here's  the  story, 

"Continuous"  inspection  of  canned 
frijits  and  vegetables  was  started  by 
the  U.S^  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
1939.    But  the  canneries  themselves 
must  request  and  pay  for  this  service. 
An  official  check  last  month  revealed 
that  72  plants  across  the  country  had 
continuous  inspection  for  the  194-4  can- 
ning season. 

In  the  first  place  >  a  plant  that  v/ants 
"continuous  inspection"  service  must 
have  clean  workii^g  rooms  v/ith  proper 
ventilation,  ,  Then  there  must  be  well- 
arranged  working  equipment  and  good 
facilities  for  disposing  of  v/aste. 

When  we  say  "continuous  inspection", 
we  mean  tests  start  from  the  time  produce 
is  brought  into  the  canner's  receiving 
station  until  it  is  ready  to  leave  for 
the  grocery  sheli'o    Fresh-food  inspec- 
tors' may  check  the  frui-os  or  vegetables 
as  they  are  delivered  at  the  cannery 
receiving  platform. 

Then- processed-f cod  inspectors  follow 
the  fruit  or  vegetables  tVxrough  the  . 
plant.    These  inspectors  are  highly 
trained  food  specialists.    Abcax  half 
of  them  are  ?/omen,  and  they'  work  in  50 
laboratories  across  the  country.  In- 
spectors best  fitted  by  experience  to 
observe  plant  operations  are  assigned 
from  the  laboratories  to  work  in  plants 
desiring  continuous  inspection. 

These  processed-f ood'  inspectors  watch 
the  preparation,  cooking  and  filling  of 
the  containers.-    This  means  checking 
6veryth3_ng  from  the  washing  and  peeling 
of  a  fruit  to  checking  on  instruments 
that  control  temperatiore  and  canning 
pressure.    It  m.eans  the  inspectors  take 
sample  cans  from  the  finished  lot  to  the 
canner's  laboratory  for  further  analysis 
and  scoring.    Here  the  cans  are  opened . 


and  inspected  for  such  things  as  ripe- 
ness and  color,  careful  v/orkmanship, 
removal  of  blemishes,  acid  or  sugar 
content,  size  and  maturity.. 

If  canned  food  has  been  packed  under 
"continuous  inspection",  each  container 
bears  an  official  shield  stamped  on  one 
end.    The  label,  too,  often  bears  the 
words  "packed  under  continuous  inspec- 
tion of  the  U.S»  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture." 
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IINCLE  SAI'.®'S  GUEST  HOUSE 

Many  homemakers  are  still  in  the  midst 
of  their  holiday  entertaining.  And 
perhaps  they  are  even  a  bit  tired  of 
getting  ready  for  guests,    A  comparison 
of  their  problems  with  the  problems  of 
Uncle  Sam'-s  hostess  might  be  cheering 
by  contrast, 

Blair  House  is  the  mansion  in  Washington 
v/here  our  government  entertains  high 
officials  from,  other  nations.  Mrs, 
Victoria  Geaney,  the -housekeeper,  not 
only  has  to-be-  sure  the  guests  are  in 
exact].y  the  right  place  at  the  table, 
but  she  has  to  check  on  the  habits  and 
customs  of  each  guest. 

Wtien  Uncle  Sam  expects  a  high  official 
from  another  government,  the  State 
Department  cells  the  Blair  House  and 
tells  Mrs,  Geaney  who  is  coming,  where 
he^s  from  and  all  about  ito    Mrs.  Geaney 
immediateJ.y  reads  up  on  ohe  likes  and 
food  customs  of  that  country,  and  of 
course  the  protocol  m.en  in  the  State 
Department  are  ready  ?7ith  advice  too. 

Although  Mrs,  Geaney  entertains  for  some 
of  'ohe  most  famous  people  in  'bhe  v/orld, 
she's,  still  a  thi-ifty  housekeeper.  Her 
staff  prepares  leftovers  in  attractive 
ways.  .  She.  says  that  casseroles  with 
unusual  sauces'  seem*  to  be  all  around 
favorites;    So  that  all  fat  can  be  sal- 
vaged, the  excess  is  cut  from  the  meat  . 
befere  it  -goes  to  the  table.    And  the  • 
chef, -knows  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade 
when  it  comes  to  food  conservation. 
Ther.e:  .is. -.no  v/aste  in  t.he  v/ell-organized  . 
kitchen  J3ct  Blair  House  all  entertain- 
ing is.- geared  to  v/ar., 


YEilST  PJSES  TO  THE  OCCASION 

It*s  very  i^mJSf  to  take  the  ordinary 
things  of  liJe  for  granted.    Most  of  W  ' 
don^t^  -eyen  think  alDout  the  importantje  of 
many  of  'the  ingredients  that  make  up  OUP 
popular  foods.    Yeast  is  such  a  small  com-* 
ponent  of  a  loaf  of  "bread  that  we're 
likely  to  'accept  it  without  thinking. 

In  fact-,  this  happened  to  the  people  in  a 
small  South  Dakota  town  several  winters 
ago.    They  had  a  terril^le  "blizzard  which 
kept  them  snow'bound  for  about  a  month. 
Daring  that  time  they  had  to  eat  only  the 
foods  that  v/ere  available  in  the  town^  be- 
cause all  contacts  to  the  outside  world 
were  cut  off.    They  managed  very  well 
with  everything  except  bread.    The  town 
baker  .ran  out -of  yeast.    It  was  then  that 
the  townspeople  realized  the  importance 
of  this  minute  ingredient  of  many  bakery, 
products.    Beca-use  yeast  was  so  vital, 
the  people  called  out  of  town,  and  had  an 
airplstne  drop  cakes  of  yeast  on  a  flight 
over  the  tovm. 

You  might  ei^lain  to  your  readers  that 
the  small  packages  of  yeast  they  buy  %n 
their  grocery  stores  are  known  as  com- 
pressed yeast,    T/'e  have  an  adequate  ,  sup-i  . 
ply  of  this  kind "of  yeast  to  meet  all  the 
existing  demands  for  it.    Yeast  is  a  mi- 
croscopic plant  which, is  grown  on  a  solu- 
tion of  beet  molasses  and  cane  molasses. 
The  proportion  of  cane  molasses  varies 
with  each  yeast  maker.    Every  mpfier  lis*-- 
a  strain  of  yeast  all  his  own  to  give  his 
product  individual  characteristics.  •  Nu- 
trient salts .are  -added,  to  the  mixture 
of  beet  and  cane ^molasses  to  make ■ the   ,  .  : 
yeast  grow- properly, .  Air  is  .blown  through 
the "mixture- and  the  yeast  is  drawn  off,  : 
Then  .the  yeast.iis  put  in  a  machine  similar 
to  a  cream  separator  and  washed  to  get 
rid  of  any : trace  gf- molasses*,    The  aelSI^- •  •. 

ip-'tcr  put  the  yeast  through  a  filler-, 
press  in  order  to  get  out  as  much  water  as 
possible.    The  last  thing  dono  to  the 
yeast  is  pressing  it  into  either  small 
blocks  for  homomakcrs  to  buy,  or  the 
large  ono-pound  size  for  bakers. 


Some  homemakers  need  to  be  reminded  that 
'this  kind  of  yeast  must  be  kept  under 
refrigeration  all  the  time.    If  left  at 
*  room  temperature,  its  baking  qualities 
arG  reduced  and  it  becomes  mouldy, 

Uhore  is  a.  kind  of  yeast  that  dCR3s  not 
.have  to  be  kept  in- the  refrigerator. 
This-  is  a  compressed  yeast  that  has 
beoTi  dried  at  such  low  temperatures  that 
it  is  no.t  killed.    The  final  product 
is  a.  brownish  yellow  granular  material 
that  can  be.  used  the  same  as  compressed 
yeast.    It  is  known  as  active  dry  yeast. 
This  type  of  yeast  has  been  set  aside 
f or^  military  and  lend-lease  purposes  so 
homemakers  probably  wonH  bo  able  to 
.  buy  any  for  quite  a  while* 

A  third  type  is  known  as  Brewer.^  Yeast w 
As  the  .name  implies,  it  is  a  by*-prod*ict 

the  brewing  industry,  Formerly, 
this  was  not  used  at  all,  but  during 
-'the  early  part  of  the  war,  an  effort 

was  made  to  recover  it.    Now  large 
.  -amounts  are  being  recovered,  dried,  and 
used  for  animal  feeds.    It  is  also  being 
used  for  foods,  but  before  it  .can  be.- 
utilized, .for  this  purpose,  the  bitter 
flavor  must  be  removed*    This  is  done, 
.by  carefully  washing  it  with  an  alka^  ; 
lino  solution,  . 

Pi'imary  grown  yeast  is  also  a  by-pro- 
duct of  the  -browing  industry.    In  this 
process,  the  bitter  yeast  is  put  back 
.••on  the  molasses  and  grown.    It  is  a 

food  yeast,  used  in  making  pills,  yeast 
■  extracts,  etc*  •  . 


Loa  Angeles 

BEST  FRUIT  BU»—  Apples  (best  at  ceiling) 

IK  mODBI?ATE  supply  Persimmons,  winter  pears,  avocados  (high),  grapefruit, 

©ranges  (slightly  lower),  lemons  ("best  at  cd.  ling) 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  —Tangerines  (now  arriving),  grapes  (coming  from  storage) 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS  Sweet  potatoes,  banana  squash 

IN  MODEPATE  SUPPLY  Carrots,  cauliflower-,  eggplant,  celery,  lettuce,  yellow 

onions,  potatoes  and  bunched  vegetables 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  ;  Beans,  peas  (best  at  ceiling),  cabbage  (higher),  cucum- 
bers (high),  white  onions,  bell  peppers  and  tomatoes 
(wide  range  in  price  and  quality) 

AVAILABLE  POP  CANNING  Apples 

San  Pranciseo 

BEST  FRUIT  BIDTS*—  Apples,  oranges 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Grapefruit 

BES3^  VEGETABLE  BUYS  ^Yellov  onions,  sweet  potatoes,  hubbard  and  banana  squash 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  •  Celery,  lettuce  (best  at  ceiling) 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY'  So^t  types  of  squash  (higher) ,  beans  and  peas  (best  at 

ceiling) 

AVAILABLE  FOR  CANNING  Apples 

Portland 

BEST  FRUIT  BUY-'  Apples 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Oranges,  grapefruit,  tangerines 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY-T  Cranberries,  lemons 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS  -Winter  so_uash,  onions,  rutabagas 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  ^Local  Cauliflower  and  cabbage.    Sweet  potatoes 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  —Potatoes,  eggplant,  zucchini^  squash,  artichokes,  cucumbers 

Brussels  sprouts,  tomatoes,  lettuce,  spinach  and  peppers 
AVAILABLE  FOR  CANHNG  Apples 

Seattle  .  -  . 


BEST  FRUIT  BUYS  A$>ples,  California  navel  oranges 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Florida  tangerines,  avocados  (slightly  lower),  lemons, 

Texas  grapefruit  and  Emperor  grapes  (higher) 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS —  California  sweet  potatoes,  onions  and  rutabagas 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Cauliflower,  celery,"  carrots,  artichokes,  Brussels  sprouts 

and  endive.    Spinach  (from  Texas  and  Oregon  -  higher) ,  . 
beets  and  turnips 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY —  Lettuce  and  tomatoes  '(ceiling.*  Cabbage,  peppers,  eg^ Ian t 

cucumbers  and  broccaoli 
AVAILABLE  FOR  CANNING  Apples 
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STORY  BEHIND  KED  POINT  CKAl^IGSS 

WHY  BUTTER  "WENT  UP"  IN  POINTS •• ■ 

UoS.  SUGAR  STOCKS  AT  LOW  LEVELS 


MEAT  BACK  IN. THE  "RED" 

One  of  the  reasons  for  shortages  of 
certain  kinds-  of, meat  has  been  maldis- 
tribution of  these  cuts.  •Heat  has  not 
be'en  shared  equitably  between  producing 
and  non-producing  .'areas. 

With  these  meats  back  on  the  ration 
list,  the  hope  is  for  a  much  more  even 
supply  of  meat  throughout  the  country. 

Another  reason  for  the  meat  shortage  '  ' 
has  been  heavy  demand,'-  -Even,  though  ' 
meat  production  was  higher  in  19-4^^ 
demands  on  our  meat  supply  have  been 
increasing.    The  military  is  requiring 
more  meat,  and  increased  buying  power 
has  pushed  civilian  demand  for  meat 
'f^r  ahead  of  suppler.' 

"Prospects  for  the' coming  year  are ^ not 
any:  brighter  for  civilians.    During  the 
fir'st  three,  months' of  1945?  civilians 
will  be  allotted  about  fifteen  percent 
less^of  all  kinds  of -meat  than  they 
received  duii'ing  the  last  three  months 
of  194i4o    This  allotment  by  the  War 
Food  AdiTiinistration  provides  an  average 
of  about  127  pounds  of  meat  for  each 
civilian  during  the  entire  year.  This 


is  about  the  same  as  the  1935-39 
average,  but  only  three-fourths  of 
what  high  .purchasing  power  would  en- 
able people  to  buy  if  rationing  were 
not  in  effect. 
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FHI  BUTTER  TAKES  MORE  POINTS 

The  new  war  toll  of  2U  ration  points 
for  a  pound  of  butter  m.eans  only  one 

thing  that  supplies  are  very  low  and 

demand  is  high.      '       ■  . 

Although  fluid  milk  production  in  194-^  '■ 
was  almost  as  high- as  in  the  peak  dairy 
year  of  19/^2,  butter  production  for 
194A  fell  below  both  1943  and  pre-war  ■ 
(1935-39)  levels,  the  lowest  in  about 
20  vears.    The  reason  for  this  low  " 
butter  production  is  that  additional 
milk  supplies  were  drained  off  in  the 
"form  of  fresh  fluid  milk  by  civilians, 
and  by  military  and  lend-lease  clients 
in  the  form,  of  cheddar  cheese  and 
condensed,  dried  and  evaporated  milk. 
The  military  also  took  some  fresh  milk 
for  men  based  on  this  continent. 

Our  small  butter  supply  this  year  has 
been  shared.    Eighty  pounds  out  of 
every  hundred  went  to  civilians,  fifteen 
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Vi/HY  BUTTER  TAi.ES  hORE  PGIIJTS 
(continued  froiri  page""!*) 

pounds  to  our  military  forces,  and  the 
reniaining  five  to  lend-lease,  ina.inly  to 
the  iiussian  Army  and  their  hospitals*  In 
other  wcrc's,  Anericans  used  95  percent  C'f 
the  toL';;*!  su^'plv. 

That  allocation  should  have  meant  about 
a  pound  a  month  for  each  civilian,  hov;- 
evor  farm  families  produce  their  ovm  "but- 
ter and  customarily/  use  mere  than  the 
average  family. 

This  reduced  the  share  of  each  member  of 
non-farm  i^amilies  a  bit  mere  than  three 
ounces.    Restaurants,  institutions  and 
industrial  users  also  took  a  slice  out 
of  the  civilian  a llotment . ♦ .a  bit  less 
than  three  ounces  per  per  sent     vvith  six 
ounces  removed,'  the  average  share  of  but- 
ter available  to  each'  Urbe.n  user  was 
around  ten  ounces  a  month. .  .that 's  an 
average  of  less  than  9  pounds". -a'; y^ar »•  . 
Without  rationing,  there *s  no  question  ' 
that  ci"vilian  demands  for  butter  today • 
?w'Ouid  be  far  more  than  the  16  to  16 
pounds  per  person  consumer  in  pre-war 
years  •  "  / ■.  .■    ■  :• ' 

MILK  DRINKm  IITCR:i:AS3S:  '  •.- 

During  i94i4  civilians  averaged  Igp  quarts 
of  milk  apiece,"  comipared  with  126  quarts 
for  the  pre-war  (19£5-.£9:).  p.r'ip'd. 

This  greatly' expanded  consum.ption:  of 
fluid  milk  ha-s' been  permitted  and  en-f 
couraged  by  the  government  for  the  reason 
that  milk  provides  many,  civiiiar^s-with 
nouriohriient  not  readily  obtainable  in 
other  forms  and  is  also  an-  eiconcmical  food 

Ever,  if  fluid  mdlk  sales  had  been  limited 
to  the  pre-war  level  of  126  quarts  .■per 
person,  there  would  still  be  only  about 
four-fifths  as  iTiL-ich  butter  for  civilians 
as  they  used  before  the  war v»--be cause  md- 
litary  and  lend-lease  needs  ;vvo^>ld  still 
have  to  be  filled. 


WKAT^S  HAPPEI^ED  TO  SUGAR? 

Sug?.r  stocks  in  this  country  are  at  a 
record  low,  and  a  "tight"  situation  is 
forecast  for  1945.     Each  person  averaged 
88  pounds  of  sugar  during  194'i,  include 
ing  food  containing  sugar.    For  the 
coming  year,  each  civilian  will  have  to 
f.^et  along  with  about  ten  pounds  less  for 
all  uses*     This  reduction  Y/ill  be  no- 
ticed chiefly  in  such  comimodities  as  com 
li^rcia ^ly-m:ade  soft  drinks,  candy,  chew- 
ing gum  and  the  like. 

During  the  past  year,  large  qi entities 

of  sugar  v/ere  used  in  the  production 

of  industrial  alcohol  for  synthetic 

rubber  and  munitions*     (At  the  outbreak 

of  the  war,  of  course,  som.e  of  our  most 

valuable  sugar  imports  were  cut  off, 

and  shipping  space  v/as  limdted  from  the 

countries  where  we  could  get  sugar. 

Both  in  1943  and  1944,  our  sugar  beet 

crops  have  been  short)«    The  fact' that 

our  sugar  imports  are  down,  plus  lower 

beet  crops  and  additional  war  uses  for 
. sugar ^  all  add  up  to  less  sugar  for 
civilian  U3e% 

Military  uses  of  sugar  will  be  high  in 
the  coming  year.    Practically  all  army 
field  rations  contain  sugar  in  direct 
granulated  tablet  form,  or  in  biscuits, 
bex^erage  powders,  chev/ing  gum^,  canned 
m:e.ats  or -the  famous  "D"  ration  candy 
bar.     Regular  army  m.ess  halls  and  post 
exchanges  also  use  large  quantities  of 
sugar.     In  fact,  each  soldier  gets  over 
tiA,'ice.  as.  much  sugar  a  year  as  the 
average  civ ilia no 
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IN  TPIE  SPICE  BAG 

Ginger  and  mace  have  recently  been  taken 
o.ff  the, .list  of  foods  controlled  by  the 
'vTFA*    i^ow  that,  the  supply  is  close  to 
normal,  .fair  distribution  will  continue 
v^rithout  regulation.    This  is  in  line 
with  WA  policy  of  removing  restrictions 
as  soon  as_ supply,  shipping  and  other 
strategic  war  conditions  permit. 


IN  SPICZ:  BAG 

(continued  from  page  T) 

Cinnamon  supplies  for  1945  are  below 
those  of  last  year 5  so  this  spice  will 
continue  under  tighter  regulation 
Beginning,  January  1,  packers,  receivers 
and  industrial  users  will  get  25  per-' 
cent  instead  of  35  percent  of  the  supply 
the^'  handled  in  the  same  quarter  in  i941» 


QN'AGAIH,  OFF-AGAIN  CM  ESP  YSGEIlaBLES 

In  September  when  the  \WA  order  seven*- 
teen  ma^or  items  of  canned  vegetables, 
fruit  juices  and  spreads  removed  from^ 
rationing,  there  ivas'a  general  optimism 
about  the  conclu:sion  of  the  war  in  Europe. 
At  that  time  it  was  anticipated  that 
with  victory  in  Europe  part  of  the  food 
set  aside  for  the  army  might  be  released 
for  civilian  use. 

In  view  of  the  present  state  of  military 
operations  in. Europe  and  the  stepped-up 
offensive  in  the  Pacific,  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  relief  for'  civilian  through 
early  releases  of  mdlitary  food  stocks* 
Troops  overseas  and  ships  at  sea  require 
large  quantities  of  processed  foods* 
About  65  pounds  of  supplies  of  all  kinds 
are  needed  for  each  soldier  overseas 
every  day*     hearly  ten  percent  of  this 
total  is  food 0  0. or  an  average  for  all 
theaters  of  operation  of  six  pounds  of 
food  for  each  soldier  every  day.  Nor 
is  it  the  army  policy  to  draw  on  food 
stocks  of  liberated  or  conquered 
territory* 

Most  processed  foods,  especially 
vegetables  and  fruits,  are  produced 
seasonally*    With  most  seasonal  packs 
now  complete  and  military  and  other 
goverriment  requirements  knowi,  we  must 
assure  the  best  distribution  of  avail- 
able civilian  supplies  until  the  next 
pack  comes  in« 


CUT  Am  DRIED  OPINICNS 

Do  American  homemakers  want  to  use 
dehydrated  vegetables? 

To  test  consumer  reaction  to  these 
products,  aoout  40  grocery  stores  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  are  going  to 
sell  dehydrated  vegetables  for  the 
next  six  months©     The  Farm  Credit 
Adrndnistration  with  other  agencies  in 
the  Uq  So  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  National  De hydra tors  Association 
will  check  on  sales  and  consumer 
approvals 

The  products  being  offered  include 
dehydrated  beets,  onions,  carrots 
diced  white  potatoes,  julienne  white 
potatoes  and  diced  sweet  potatoes 0 
The  vegetables  will  be  marketed  under 
a  U'iutually  agreed  upon  brand o o .called 
"hy-drated"  and  the  labels  will  state 
that  the  vegetables  are  packaged  for 
the  National  Dehycrators  Association* 
The  products  will  be  sold  at  reasonable 
prices  consistent  with  the  cost  of 
productiona     The  labels  v>rill  contain 
cooking  directions*    Also,  a  recipe 
booklet,  "Cooking  Dehydrated  Vegetables" 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Pluman 
Nutrition  and  Hom.e  Economics  in  the 
Departm^ent  of  Agriculture,  will  be 
distributed  to  purchasers o 

Grand  Rapids  was  chosen  for  the  test 
because  it  has  a  diversified  and  fairly 
permanent  population  with  stable 
industrial  income^ 
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.;     TRAVELING  "PQI'.'IE'GRANATSS 

This  "Apple  'Of  Carthage"  has  traveled 
both  east  and  westo     It  reached  China 
by  caravan  routes  fror:.  Samarkand  a 
century  and  a  half  before  the  Christian 
Era.    As  long  ago  as  150  Bo  C*  it  had 
acquired  a  symbolic  meaning*     In  China,  ' 
pomegranate  stands  for  sons .c .with  the 
peach  which  stands  for  long  life  and 
the  citron  which  means  happiness,  the 
pom.egranate  formis  a  trilogy  known  as 
the  Three  Abundances* 


The  only  other  spices  besides  cinnamon 
novv  under  regulation  are  nutmeg  and  . 
pepper*     The  latter  two  vdll  be  dis- 
tributed on  the  same  quota  percentage 
as  in  1944, 


MARKET  PAMORAMA 


Seattle 


BEST  FRUIT  BUYS—  —California  oranges  -  Texas';'" grapefruit 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY--^— -—-Washington  apples  -  grapes  -  lemons 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  ;  Tangerines  -  satsumas  -  avocados  «-  vdnter  pears 

BEST  VEGETABLS  'BUYS— --Carrots  -  lettuce  Z^'- oniony  -  'beets-  rutabagas  -  turnips  - 

sweet  potatoes    -  "    '  "  . 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY— -——Tomatoes  -  cabbage  -  cauliflower  -  celery  -  Irish  potatoe 

■  -  Brussels  sprouts  -  endive  -  artichokes 

,W  XIGHT  SUPPLY-* — — :  Broccoli  -cucumbers'  ^'  egg  plant  -  peppers  -  zucchini 

'  ^'  '  Portland 

•BEST  FRUIT  BUY— ———OrangQS  ■     •  ■ 

IN-.MOSERATE  SUPPLY—  Arizona  grapefruit    ■ '  ; 

■IN-MGilT  SUPPLY— -——Apples    ,  '  "     ^  '" 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS—  Lettuce --^  spinach  -  onion's 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Carrots  -  artichokes  -  rutabagas  -  parsnips  -  celery  - 

cauliflower  -  cabbage 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY--— ———California  eggplant  -  summer-type  squash  -  No.l  grade 

■  ■'  ■      _     ;   ■      '  '      potatoes  •  .  . 

■  San  Francisco 
BEST-  FRUIT  BUYS—- — ^-—Oranges  -  grapefruit 

IN J^ODBSIATE  SUPPLY------r-Apples      lemons  .     ...     ■  . 

IN.1  LIGHT  SUPPLY——-  Avocados  .-  grapes --^  bananas'  ;  - 

BEST-VEGETABLE  BUyS—— Banana,  end  Hubbard  squash  -  celery ,  -  sweet  potatoes  - 

:       ■  '■   '  .yellow  onions 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY— —Cauliflower- -  lettuce  -  broccoli  -  bunched  vegetables 
IN.  LIGHT  SUPPLY— -—No.l;  grade  potatoes  -  beans  -  peas  -  tomatoes  ■  '  ■  "  '■ 

'  '  .  '  Los-  Angeles 

BEST  FRUIT  BUY— ———Grapefruit 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY— —L— Navel  r  oranges  -  winter  pears  ~  apples  -  tangerines  -  lime 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY — - — —  Persimmons  -  bananas  -  dates      avocados      grapes  - 

BEST  VEGET;^LE  BUYS-— —Sweet  potatoes     baf\ana  squash  ■  :  > 

IN  MODERATE  SuT?LY—-r— Celery  -  cabbage  -  cauliflower  -  yellow  :onions  -  bunched 
"  '    ■    '  ■      vegetables  -^  potatoes 

11]  LIGHT -SUPPLY--^  — — Cucumbe.rs  -  eggplant  -  artichokes  .--..broccoli  -  Brussels 

sprouts  -  peppers  -  white  sum.mer  squash      Italian  squash 
yellow  crookniick  squash  -  beans  -^  peas  -  white  onions 


